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Law  Department— Has  quarters  in  the  Ashland  Block.  The 
Dean  is  Mr.  William  Dillon,  LL.D.  Candidates  for  this  course  apply 
to  Mr.  A.  D.  McMahon,  A.  M.  LL.  B.,  Secretary,  Ashland  Block. 
Hours  of  instruction  6:30  to  9:00  evenings. 

Medical  Department— Bennett  Medical  College,  1358-1362 
Fulton  Street.  Founded  1868.  Every  facility  in  the  way  of  complete 
equipment  and  competent  faculty,  is  placed  at  the  command  of  the 
student  body  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  their  medical  work. 
J.  D.  Robertson,  M.  D.,  President,  W.  F.  Waugh,  M.  D.,  Dean. 

Engineering  Department— Opens  September,  1911;  high 
school  diploma  required  for  admission.  The  new  engineering  building 
will  possess  all  the  best  features  of  the  latest  engineering  schools.  Pro- 
fessor J.  D.  Newton,  A.  M.,  M.  E.,  of  Cornell  has  been  chosen  Dean. 
Address  1076  West  12th  Street. 

Pharmacy  Department— In  point  of  teaching  and  equipment 
has  taken  its  place  among  the  recognized  institutions  of  the  country. 
Address  1362  Fulton  Street. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences— St.  Ignatius  College,  1076 
W.  12th  Street.  Gives  thorough  instruction  in  Philosophy,  Higher 
Mathematics,  the  Natural  Sciences,  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages, 
Literature,  History,  etc. 

The  High  Schools— St.  Ignatius  High  School,  1076  W.  12th  St. 
and  Loyola  Academy,  Evanston  and  Devon  Avenues  admit  pupils  who 
have  finish<  d  8th  j^rade  and  take  them  through  the  usual  high  school 
studies. 

The  Commercial  School — Is  a  three  years'  high  school  course, 
giving  a  thorough  training  for  business  life.  In  this  course  are  taught 
Hookkeeping,  vStenography,  Typewriting,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Al- 
gebra, Commercial  Law,  Business  Correspondence,  etc. 
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College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


PROSPECTUS. 

Charter. — St.  Ignatius  College  was  erected  in  1869  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  Catholic  youth  of  Chicago  and 
vicinity.  It  is  conducted  by  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
A  charter  was  granted  to  the  institution  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  June  30,  1870,  with  power  to  confer 
the  usual  degrees  in  the  various  faculties  of  a  University. 
On  November  21,  1909,  the  college  became  the  Department 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Loyola  University. 

Legal  Title. — The  legal  title  of  the  College  for  the  pur- 
poses of  bequests  and  donations  is 

ST.  IGNATIUS  COLLEGE  OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

Curriculum. — The  studies  pursued  in  the  College  com- 
prise the  Doctrines  and  Evidences  of  the  Catholic  Religion, 
Logic,  Metaphysics,  Ethics,  Astronomy,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Botany,  Biology,  Physiology,  Mathematics,  Rhetoric, 
Composition,  Elocution,  History,  the  Latin,  Greek,  Eng- 
lish, Spanish,  German  and  French  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture, Drawing,  Physical  Culture,  Violin,  Piano,  Voice- 
Training. 

Buildings. — The  buildings  on  West  Twelfth  Street  con- 
tain valuable  Mineralogical  and  Natural  History  Museums, 
a  Library  of  more  than  38,000  volumes,  well-lighted  class- 
rooms, a  recreation  hall,  a  large  airy  gymnasium,  provided 
with  lockers  and  shower-baths,  and  in  general  all  the  equip- 
ment needed  for  literary  and  scientific  work  in  a  modern 
college,  as  well  as  all  arrangements  for  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  the  students.  The  Department  of  Physics 
has  an  ample  lecture  room,  and  laboratories  fitted  with  all 
the  up-to-date  apparatus  required  for  experimental  pur- 
The  Department  of  Chemistry,  in  addition  to  its 
lecture  room,  has  eight  large  slate-topped  tables  for  quali- 
tative analysis,  so  arranged  as  to  accommodate  seventy 
students. 

Location. — The  College  is  easy  of  access,  the  system  of 
transfers  now  in  vogue  on  the  street  cars  bringing  it  in 
touch    with   the   most   distant  parts  of   Chicago.     Students 
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from  all  quarters  of  the  city  and  from  outlying  suburbs, 
from  Hyde  Park,  Austin,  Oak  Park,  River  Forest,  Joliet, 
La  Grange,  Englewood,  Pullman,  Edgewater,  and  Evans- 
ton,  attracted  by  the  superior  advantages  for  higher  educa- 
tion offered  by  the  College,  daily  make  the  pilgrimage  to 
its  halls.  Many  students  also,  seeking  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  side  advantages  to  be  obtained  in  such  an  educational 
center  as  Chicago,  come  from  the  cities  and  towns  of  Illi- 
nois, and  from  neighboring  states,  and  take  lodging  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  College. 

Classical  High  Schools. — The  better  to  secure  the  results 
aimed  at  in  its  educational  work,  and  to  arrange  a  more 
perfect  co-ordination  between  High  School  and  Collegiate 
studies,  the  University  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  main- 
tain a  closely  affiliated  system  of  Classical  High  Schools. 
Their  purpose  is  to  fit  their  pupils  to  meet  the  College  en- 
trance requirements  by  offering  a  programme  of  studies 
based  upon  those  fundamental  principles  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Faculty,  underlie  alike  the  work  of  the  High 
School  and  the  College.  At  present  these  schools  number 
two:  The  St.  Ignatius  Academy,  1076  W.  Twelfth  St.,  and 
Loyola  Academy,  Devon  Ave.  and  the  Lake. 

GENERAL    REGULATIONS. 

No  Boarding. — The  College  is  intended  for  day  scholars 
only.  Students  who  live  at  a  distance  are  not  advised  to 
take  lodgings  in  the  city,  unless  they  are  of  a  mature  age 
and  of  a  steady  disposition. 

Entrance. — Candidates  for  entrance  are  examined  and 
placed  in  the  class  for  which  their  previous  attainments 
have  qualified  them  ;  and  they  are  expected  to  bring  testi- 
monials from  the  school  which  they  have  last  attended. 

No  one  is  debarred  from  matriculation  on  account  of  his 
religious  opinions,  though  all  are  required  to  show  a  re- 
spectful demeanor  during  the  ordinary  exercises  of  public 
prayer. 

Distribution  of  Time. — The  Academic  Year  consists  of 
one  session,  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  of  September 
and  ending  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  when  the  Annual 
Commencement,  the  Conferring  of  Degrees  and  the  Distri- 
butions of  Premiums  take  place. 
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The  College  is  open  every  morning  at  half-past  7  o'clock. 
Those  who  come  before  the  time  of  class  proceed  at  once 
to  the  class-rooms  and  spend  the  interval  in  private  study. 
All  are  required  to  be  present  five  minutes  before  half-past 
8  o'clock,  at  which  hour  the  Catholic  students  hear  Mass. 
The  regular  class  exercises  begin  immediately  after  Mass 
and  close  at  3:15  p.  m. 

Thursday  is  the  weekly  recreation  day. 

Attendance. — As  regular  attendance  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  class-standing  and  an  essential  condition  for  suc- 
cessful work,  students  must  not  be  detained  or  withdrawn 
from  classes  except  for  very  grave  reasons.  For  absence, 
or  for  permission  to  withdraw  before  the  close  of  the  daily 
session,  a  note  from  the  parent  or  guardian  will  invariably 
be  required.  Mere  absence  does  not  excuse  a  student  from 
the  obligation  of  preparing  his  ordinary  recitation  or  relieve 
him  from  any  part  of  his  examinations.  Frequent  absence 
or  tardiness,  except  on  account  of  sickness,  is  sufficient 
cause  for  dismissal.  Students  are  required  to  be  present 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  school  year  to  merit  promotion 
in  June. 

Home  Study. — All  the  endeavors  of  the  Faculty  will  fail 
to  insure  success  for  the  students  unless  they  apply  them- 
selves to  their  studies  with  diligence  and  constancy  outside 
of  class  hours.  Approximately  twenty-five  hours  each  week 
are  spent  in  class  work ;  and  to  prepare  recitations  and 
exercises  for  this  work,  as  well  as  to  review  the  matter 
previously  seen,  at  least  three  hours  of  home  study  daily 
are  required.  Parents  and  guardians  are,  therefore,  re- 
spectfully urged  to  insist  on  this  application. 

Communications. — Due  notice  should  be  given  to  the 
Vice-President  of  a  change  of  residence,  or  of  the  con- 
templated withdrawal  of  a  student. 

Examinations  and  Premiums. — Written  competitions  are 
made  by  the  students  four  times  a  year.  The  class-standing 
of  the  students,  as  well  as  the  honors  and  premiums,  are 
determined  partly  by  these  competitions  and  partly  by  the 
daily  class-work,  each  counting  one-half.  Markings  are  on 
the  scale  of  100.  An  average  below  75  shows  an  unsatis- 
factory  standing;  an   average  below  70  is  failure  to  pass. 

These  competitions  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  months 
of  October,  December,  February  and  April,  the  first  three 
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being  followed  by  a  public  distribution  of  premiums  and  the 
reading  of  the  percentages  obtained  by  the  students.  After 
each  of  these  competitions  reports  of  the  conduct  and  class- 
standing  of  students  are  mailed  to  parents  and  guardians. 
Final  written  examinations  for  promotion  take  place  in 
June. 

The  medals  and  prizes  given  on  Commencement  Day 
are  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  the  quarterly 
competitions.  These  prizes  are :  the  medal  of  excellence  for 
the  highest  average  in  the  class ;  first  and  second  honors  for 
a  yearly  percentage  of  90  and  85  respectively. 

Discipline. — Though  the  government  of  the  Institution 
is  mild  rather  than  severe,  yet,  for  the  maintaining  of  order 
and  discipline,  without  which  there  can  be  no  training  nor 
development  of  character,  the  students  are  required  to  be 
obedient,  earnest  in  study,  punctual,  and  refined  of  man- 
ner ;  any  serious  neglect  in  these  essential  points  rendering 
the  offender  liable  to  effective  correction  and  even  to  dis- 
missal. 

Conduct  Outside  the  Premises. — For  faults  committed 
outside  the  premises,  the  officers  of  the  College  do  not  con- 
sider themselves  responsible,  as  students  cease  then  to  be 
under  their  jurisdiction;  still,  in  justice  to  the  reputation  of 
the  College,  the  authorities  will  hold  students  strictly  ac- 
countable for  offenses  of  this  nature. 

Luncheon. — Dining  rooms  have  been  fitted  up  for  the 
students  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  reliable  caterer,  so  that 
students  who  desire  a  warm  luncheon  at  the  noon  hour 
may  be  able  to  obtain  it  without  leaving  the  premises. 

EXPENSES. 

Since  the  Institution  is  not  endowed,  it  is  entirely  de- 
pendent for  support  on  the  fees  paid  for  tuition. 

Tuition  per  session  of  ten  months,  for  all  classes,  $60. 
Students  of  general  Chemistry  and  Physics  pay  $10  per 
session. 

Students  engaged  in  laboratory  work  deposit  $5  with  the 
Treasurer  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  to  pay  for  chem- 
icals and  breakage. 

Diploma  for  graduates,  $10. 
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For  each  conditioned  examination  taken  on  the  appoint- 
ed day,  a  charge  of  $1.00  is  made;  if  taken  at  another  time, 
the  charge  is  $2.00. 

No  extra  charge  is  made  for  instruction  in  French,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  or  Vocal  Culture. 

The  session  is  divided  into  Quarters,  which  begin  respec- 
tively about  the  1st  of  September,  the  15th  of  November, 
the  1st  of  February  and  the  15th  of  April. 

Payments  for  conditioned  examinations  must  be  made 
before  the  examination.  Payments  for  tuition,  etc.,  must 
be  made  quarterly  or  semi-annually  in  advance.  No  deduc- 
tion is  allowed  for  absence,  except  in  case  of  dismissal  or 
protracted  illness. 

DEGREES. 

According  to  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  under  which  St. 
Ignatius  College  was  incorporated,  its  Board  of  Managers 
has  power  "to  confer  such  academic  degrees  and  honors  as 
are  conferred  by  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States/' 

Requirements. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  entire  Collegiate  Course,  as  outlined  in  the 
Catalogue,  is  required. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  in  course,  can  be  obtained 
by  devoting  a  second  year  to  the  study  of  Philosophy  in 
the  College,  or  two  years  to  professional  studies  not  in 
course. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  be 
granted  only  to  Masters  of  Arts  after  successful  Post-Grad- 
uate Courses  in  Philosophy  and  Science. 

The  avowed  policy  of  the  University  in  all  its  depart- 
ments is  to  encourage  in  every  way  the  gaining  of  a  broad 
general  education  as  a  foundation  for  the  work  of  a  profes- 
sion. 

In  no  profession  is  there  greater  need  for  such  educa- 
tion than  in  medicine.  As  a  preliminary  step  in  this  direc- 
tion the  Collegiate  and  Medical  Departments  offer  an  op- 
tional six-year  course,  including  two  years  of  collegiate 
work  in  arts  and  sciences,  followed  by  two  years  of  study 
in  the  fundamental  branches  of  medicine.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  following  two  years  of  clinical  study,  that  is,  at 
the    end    of    the    combined    six-year    College    and    Medical 
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course,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)  and  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine  (M.  D.)  are  conferred. 

As  an  entrance  requirement,  the  student  must  have  com- 
pleted the  Academy  or  High  School  course,  or  its  equiv- 
alent. 

Honorary  degrees  may  be  conferred,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Board  of  Managers,  upon  those  who  have  deserved  well 
of  the  community  in  Literature,  Science,  or  the  Professions. 

COMPETITIVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Ten  scholarships  will  be  offered  the  coming  year  by  the 
Trustees  of  St.  Ignatius  College.  These  scholarships  will 
be  awarded  by  competitive  examination. 

Conditions  of  the  Contest. 

I — Ten  Scholarships  will  be  awarded. 

2 — The  Examination  will  be  held  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  in  St.  Ignatius  College,  1076  West  Twelfth  Street, 
Chicago. 

3 — Each  applicant  must  have  been  a  pupil  of  a  parochial 
school  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  during  the  whole 
session  of  1911-1912. 

4 — No  school  will  be  awarded  more  than  one  scholarship. 

5 — Any  boy  of  the  eighth  grade  will  be  eligible  to  take 
the  examination. 

6 — The  pupil  who  makes  the  highest  average  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  free  education  in  the  entire  High  School  and  Col- 
legiate courses ;  the  winners  of  the  other  nine  scholarships 
will  receive  a  free  education  in  the  High  School  course.  A 
scholarship  student  failing  to  make  an  average  of  85  per 
cent  in  any  competition  or  examination  during  his  course 
will,  thereby,  forfeit  his  scholarship. 

7 — Every  precaution  is  taken  to  make  the  test  as  fair 
as  possible.  The  pupils  do  not  write  their  name  or  the 
name  of  their  school  on  their  papers,  but  on  separate  cards, 
which  are  placed  in  sealed  envelopes.  These  envelopes 
are  opened  only  after  the  papers  have  been  examined,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  competitors. 

Matter  of  Examination. 

English  Grammar. — Etymology,  rules  of  syntax,  correc- 
tions of  false  syntax  with  reasons,  parsing,  analysis  of  sen- 
tences. 
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Original  Composition. — Including  punctuation,  spelling, 
use  of  capital  letters,  etc. 

Arithmetic. — The  whole  arithmetic,  particular  stress  be- 
ing laid  on  fractions,  common  and  decimal,  percentage, 
interest,  proportion,  square  root,  cubic  root,  and  mensura- 
tion. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Friends  of  education  who  wish  to  donate  scholarships 
can  found  one  in  perpetuity  by  giving  the  sum  of  Fifteen 
Hundred  Dollars.  Sixty  Dollars  will  provide  an  annual 
scholarship. 

The  following  are  now  held  by  the  College : 

PERPETUAL. 

The  Miss  McConville  Scholarship. 

Memorial  Scholarship:    Margaret  Gertrude  Onahan. 

Damen  Council,  650,  Knights  of  Columbus  Scholarship. 

The  Hon.  William  J.  Onahan  Scholarship. 

The  Hon.  Charles  A.  Mair  Scholarship. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Brenan  Scholarship. 

Memorial  Scholarship:    Mrs.  Mary  White  Riordan. 

The  Henry  Venn,  A.  B.,  Class  of  1906,  Scholarship. 

Memorial  Scholarship:     Mr.  and  Mrs.   Pancratius   Metz. 

The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Riordan  Scholarship. 

ANNUAL. 

The  De  Soto  Council,  Knights  of  Columbus  Scholarship. 
The  Rev.  Henry  J.  Dumbach,  S.  J.,  Scholarship:    Mr.  Andrew 
Maguire. 
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SPECIAL   PRIZES. 

Intercollegiate  English  Prize. — A  purse  of  $100.00  ($50.00 
for  the  first  prize,  $20.00  for  the  second,  $15.00  for  the 
third,  $10.00  for  the  fourth,  and  $5.00  for  the  fifth)  is  of- 
fered yearly  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Bremner,  of  Chicago,  for  excel- 
lence in  English  essay  writing.  The  purse  is  open  to  the 
competition  of  the  Jesuit  Colleges  of  the  Missouri  Province, 
which   are: 

St.   Louis  University,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Xavier  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicago,  111. 

St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Marys,  Kan. 

Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Detroit   College,   Detroit,   Mich. 

Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

St.  John's  College,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

St.  Ignatius  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

St.  John's  University,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Sacred  Heart  College,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 

Intercollegiate  Latin  Prize. — For  the  best  Latin  essay 
from  competitors  of  the  same  colleges,  a  gold  medal  is  of- 
fered by  Very  Rev.  R.  J.  Meyer,  S.  J.,  Provincial. 

The  Alumni  Medal. — A  gold  medal  for  the  Highest  Hon- 
ors of  the  Senior  Class  is  offered  by  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  St.  Ignatius  College. 

The  John  Naghten  Debate  Medal. — Mr.  John  Naghten 
has  offered  a  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  to  that  member  of 
the  Chrysostomian  Debating  Society  who  shall  deliver  the 
best  speech  in  the  annual  Public  Debate  of  the  Society. 

The  Harrison  Oratorical  Medal. — A  gold  medal  is  of- 
fered by  Hon.  Carter  H.  Harrison,  LL.D.,  for  the  best  ora- 
tion delivered  in  the  Oratorical  Contest,  which  is  open  to 
the  students  of  the  Senior,  Junior  and  Freshman  Classes. 

The  Dumbach  Chemistry  Medal. — A  gold  medal  is  of- 
fered in  memory  of  Rev.  H.  J.  Dumbach,  S.  J.,  by  Mr.  An- 
drew Maguire  to  the  student  wTho  makes  the  best  examina- 
tion in  Chemistry. 

The  Clifford  Medal  of  Excellence. — A  gold  medal  is  of- 
fered by  Hon.  R.  W.  Clifford  for  the  Highest  Honors  in 
the  collective  branches  in  the  Junior  Class. 
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The  Murphy  Medal  of  Excellence. — A  gold  medal  is  of- 
fered by  Dr.  John  B.  Murphy  for  the  Highest  Honors  in 
the  collective  branches  in  the  Sophomore  Class. 

The  Gibbons  Medal  of  Excellence. — A  gold  medal  is  of- 
fered by  Hon.  John  Gibbons  for  the  Highest  Honors  in 
the  collective  branches  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

The  Jos.  F.  Pribyl  Violin  Medal. — A  gold  medal  is  of- 
fered by  Prof.  Jos.  F.  Pribyl  for  progress  on  the  violin. 

SOCIETIES. 

St.  Ignatius  College,  like  other  centers  of  learning,  has 
always  been  ready  to  sanction  and  encourage  such  societies 
as  tend  to  promote  the  various  interests  of  the  students. 
The  following  societies  in  particular  are  deemed  worthy  of 
special  mention : 

THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

was  organized  February  10,  1895.  Its  object  is  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  the  ties  of  fellow-feeling  and  friendship 
among  former  students  of  the  College,  and  to  afford  them 
an  opportunity  of  showing  their  attachment  and  esteem  for 
their  Alma  Mater.  Any  graduate  or  student  of  the  Col- 
lege, or  of  any  Jesuit  College  or  University,  may  apply  for 
membership. 

THE  SODALITY 

has  for  its  object  the  cultivation  in  its  members  of  an  ear- 
nest religious  spirit  and  a  tender  devotion  to  the  Mother  of 
God.  It  was  established  November  3,  1872.  It  was  aggre- 
gated to  the  Sodality  of  Rome,  under  the  title  "Our  Lady 
Help  of  Christians/'  and  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Aloy- 
sius,  on  the  19th  day  of  January,  1873. 

THE  CHRYSOSTOMIAN  DEBATING  SOCIETY 

was  organized  on  the  10th  of  November,  1875.  It  affords 
opportunity  for  acquiring  skill  in  the  art  of  speaking,  gives 
much  useful  information  to  its  members,  and  develops  in 
them  a  taste  for  literary  studies.  Many  of  the  former  mem- 
bers of  this  society  attribute  much  of  their  success  in  life 
to  the  address  and  readiness  of  debate  which  they  acquired 
during  their  term  of  membership.  The  usual  exercises  at 
the  weekly  meetings  are  the  reading  of  original  essays  and 
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the  discussion  of  subjects  of  debate  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, 

THE  GYMNASIUM  AND  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

was  formed  to  encourage  physical  exercise,  and  to  create 
and  foster  a  college  spirit  among  the  students.  It  has  a 
Gymnasium  which  is  fitted  out  with  suitable  apparatus, 
and  in  which  regular  instruction  is  given  by  a  competent 
athletic  instructor.  The  football  and  baseball  teams  do 
much  to  make  college  life  pleasant,  and  the  laurels  they  are 
accustomed  to  win  on  local  fields  are  much  appreciated  by 
their  fellow-students. 

THE  STUDENTS'  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Students'  Library  was  established  with  the  view  of 
forming  in  the  students  a  correct  literary  taste,  and  of  safe- 
guarding them  against  the  many  dangers  of  indiscriminate 
reading.  Students  are  strongly  encouraged  to  supplement 
their  regular  class  work  by  a  judicious  course  of  reading 
under  the  direction  of  their  professor.  The  library  has  a 
goodly  number  of  volumes,  and  no  charge  is  made  for  the 
use  of  them.  In  connection  with  the  library  is  a  reading 
room  wrell  stocked  with  the  standard  magazines  of  the  day. 

THE  ORCHESTRA. 

The  College  Orchestra  held  its  first  rehearsal  on  October 
2,  1900.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  the  musical  talent  of 
the  students,  and  to  encourage  them  to  aim  at  proficiency 
in  instrumental  music. 

THE  GLEE  CLUB 

while  giving  pleasant  recreation  to  its  members,  adds  much 
to  the  enjoyment  of  College  celebrations. 

THE  ST.  IGNATIUS  COLLEGIAN. 

The  St.  Ignatius  Collegian,  published  quarterly  by  the 
students,  is  intended  to  foster  literary  efforts  in  the  stu- 
dents of  the  present,  to  chronicle  College  doings  and  to 
serve  as  a  means  of  intercommunication  with  the  students 
of  the  past. 

It  was  established  in  1902. 
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OFFICERS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


ST.  IGNATIUS  COLLEGE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

President 
JOSEPH   H.   FINN 

Vice-President 
EDWARD  F.  GARRAGHAN,  M.  D. 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents 

JACOB  F.  MEHREN,  '70's 

REV.  JOHN  J.  CODE,  80  s 

LEO  J.  DOYLE,  'go's 

ARNOLD  D.  McMAHON,  'oo's 

LAWRENCE  J.  WALSH,  'io's 

Recording  Secretary 
THEODORE  E.   CORNELL 

Corresponding  Secretary 
JOHN  J.  KILLEEN,  M.  D. 

Treasurer 
PAYTON  J.  TUOHY 

Historian 
REV.  CHARLES  F.  CONLEY 

Executive  Committee 

ROBERT  I.  PIGOTT 

EDWIN  J.  STUBBS 

FRANK  H.  HILL,  JR. 

JOHN  K.  MOORE 

FRANK  J.   O'BYRNE 

WILLIAM  C.  WADDELL 

Moderator 
REV.  EDWARD  J.  GLEESON,  S.  J. 

SODALITY  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY. 

Director. 
REV.  F.  GEORGE  DINNEEN,  S.  J. 

PHILIP    J.    CARLIN Prefect 

FRED.  L.  HAPPEL First  Assistant 

THADDEUS  C.  ZAMIARA Second  Assistant 

FRED.  L.  SCHMITT Secretary 

JAMES  TORMEY Treasurer 

Sacristans 
FRANCIS  ZUCHOLA  JOSEPH  ABEL 

RICHARD   O'DONNELL  WILLIAM   HALTON 
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CONSULTORS 

JOSEPH   F.    RYAN  FREDERICK  DESCHENES 

FRANK  H.   CAREY  CLARENCE  MURPHY 

J.  EDWARD  TWOMEY  WILLIAM    BOWE 

LEO  L.  DONAHUE  FRANCIS   M ALONE 

EDWARD   V.   WALSH  JAMES    MOLLOY 

JAMES   FITZGERALD  FRANCIS   VAUGHAN 

THOMAS    CLENNON  EUGENE  FAMMEREE 

JAMES   MAJOR  WARD   FITZPATRICK 

RICHARD   REGAN  PAUL    CARBERRY 

HARRY  BEAM  THOMAS   WHEELER 

THE  CHRYSOSTOMIAN  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

Rev.  FRANCIS  X.  SENN,  S.  J President 

JOSEPH  F.  RYAN Vice  President 

THADDEUS  ZAMIARA,  First  Term  .  .  Recording  Secretary 
RICHARD  C.  BYRNE,  Second  Term  .  .  Recording  Secretary 
J.  FRED.  REEVE,  First  Term  .  .  Corresponding  Secretary 
THOMAS  J.  O'BRIEN,  Second  Term  .  Corresponding  Secretary 
WINDTHORST  J.  BERGHOFF,  First  Term  .  .  .  Treasurer 
JOHN  L.  LEMMER,  Second  Term Treasurer 

?Xif?  J.?iSINS  I  F-st  Term  Censoks 

LOUIS  C.  ROCKET         ) 

ST™0?  Pc^EJT?J     f  Second  Term  Censoks 

FRED.   L.   SCHMITT      ) 

ST.  IGNATIUS  COLLEGIAN. 

PHILIP  J.  CARLIN,  'ii Editor 

Board  of  Editors. 
THOMAS  J.  O'BRIEN,  '12  VINCENT  F.  BOLAND,  Loyola 

JAMES  FITZGERALD,  '13  J.  FREDERIC  REEVE,  '12 

JOHN  A.  COLNON,  '14  GEORGE  J.  ZAHRINGER,  '13 

MARK  A.  LIES,  '13  JOHN  J.  FITZGERALD,  Academy 

AUGUSTINE  J.  BOWE,  Law      BOHUMIL  E.  PECHOUS,  Medicine 

FLOYD  A.  HARLEY,  Pharmacy 
HARRY  P.   BEAM,  Academy      ....      Business   Manager 

S.  L  C.  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

WILLIAM  HIGGINS  ....  Manager  of  Football  Team 
ALOYSIUS    L.    SCHEID      .       .       Coach   and   Athletic   Director 

JOHN  K.  MOORE Gymnasium   Instructor 

JOSEPH   F.   RYAN       ....       Manager  of   Baseball  Team 
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ADVISORY  BOARD. 

Rev.  HENRY  L.  SPALDING,  S.  J.,  Chairman 

R.  F.  TALLMADGE,  S.  J.  DR.  A.  B.   RANKIN,  A.  B. 

ALOYSIUS    SCHEID  E.  L.  FARBER 

WILLIAM  HIGGINS  JOSEPH   F.  RYAN 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The  President  and  Faculty  wish  to  express  their  grateful 
appreciation  of  favors  received  during  the  year.  The  fol- 
lowing benefactors  are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Bureau  of  Railway  Economics.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Mr.  William  F.  Butler.  Massachusetts  Inst,  of  Technology. 

Canada,  Minister  of  the  Interior.   Rev.  John  F.  Neenan,   S.  J. 

Mr.  H.   N.   Casson.  Newberry   Library. 

Century  Co.  Mr.  John  Naghten. 

Chicago  Public  Library.  Mr.  M.  J.  Naghten. 

Cook  Co.  Supt.  of  Schools.  Dr.  Thomas  O'Hagan. 

Mr.  George  Cotter.  Phila.  Supt.  of  Parochial  Schools. 

Rev.  John  Donoher,  S.  J.  Rosary    Magazine    Company. 

Fordham  University.  Rev.  J.  R.  Rosswinkel,  S.  J. 

Mr.  King  C.  Gillett.  Simplified   Spelling  Board,   N.   Y. 

Illinois  University.  St.  Louis  Univ.  Meteorological  Dept. 

John  Crerar  Library.  Testimony   Publishing   Co. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Kleine.  Throop  Technical  InstitJte. 

Rev.  John  B.  Kokenge,  S.  J.  University  of  New  Mexico. 

Louisiana  State  University.  Vice  Commission,  Chicago. 

Mr.  John  R.  McCabe.  Dr.  James  W.  Ward. 
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GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR  1911-1912. 


Matriculation. — Owing  to  the  rush  of  new  students  im- 
mediately before  the  Fall  Opening,  parents  are  requested 
to  enter  their  sons  as  soon  as  possible  after  August  the 
15th.     Office  hours  from  9  to  12  a.  m. 

Examination  of  Conditioned  Students  will  take  place  on 
the  following  dates : 

Tuesday,  August  29. — Latin,  Greek  and  English. 

Wednesday,  August  30. — History,  Mathematics  and 
Science. 

Entrance  Examinations  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  August 
31,  and  Saturday,  September  2. 

Fall  Opening. — Classes  reopen  on  Monday,  September  4. 

FACULTY. 

Rev.  ALEXANDER  J.  BURROWES,  S.  J., 

Evidences  of  Religion. 

Rev.  EDWARD  J.  GLEESON,  S.  J., 

Mental  Philosophy,  Metaphysics,  Ethics. 

Rev.  FRANCIS  X.  SENN,  S.  J., 

Junior  Class. 

Rev.  P.  A.  MULLENS,  S.  J. 

Sophomore   Class. 

Rev.  FRANCIS  X.  REILLY,  S.  J. 

Freshman  Class. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  AGNEW,  S.  J., 

Physics,  Mathematics,  Geology. 
Mr.  PAUL  MUEHLMANN,  S.  J., 

Chemistry,  Mathematics. 

Rev.  CHARLES  COPPENS,  S.  J., 

Literature,  Evidences  of  Religion,  History  of  Philosophy. 

Rev.  AUGUSTINE  M.  EFFINGER,  S.  J. 

Logic,  German  Literature. 

MICHAEL  A.  LANE,  B.  S., 

Biology,  Physiology. 

Mr.  T.  EDWARD  McGILLAN,  A.  B., 

Oratory,  Elocution. 

Rev.  JOHN   B.   DeSCHRYVER,   S.  J., 

French   Literature. 

Mr.   JOSEPH    F.   PRIBYL, 

Instrumental  Music. 

Mr.  ERNEST  C.  SUMNER, 

Mr.  O.  F.  DODGE, 

Vocal  Music. 
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THE  COLLEGE. 

The  College  Course  extends  through  four  years  and  em- 
braces instruction  in  the  departments  of  Philosophy,  Lan- 
guage, Literature,  History,  Science,  and  Mathematics.  The 
aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  complete  liberal 
education,  which  will  train  and  develop  all  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  will  cultivate  no  one  faculty  to  an  exaggerated 
degree  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  The  college  ideal  is 
not  to  foster  specialization,  but  to  cultivate  the  mind,  to 
build  up  and  strengthen  true  character,  and  to  impart  that 
accuracy  of  thought  and  reasoning  and  that  breadth  of 
view  which  must  ever  be  the  foundation  as  well  of  more 
advanced  scholarship  as  of  eminence  in  the  professions  or 
other  stations  in  life. 

To  attain  this  end,'  the  studies  prescribed  in  this  course, 
and  leading  up  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  are  re- 
garded as  fundamental  and  essential  in  a  liberal  education, 
and  therefore  are  not  left  to  the  student's  option.  It  is 
especially  to  be  noted  that  practically  all  the  studies  in  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  are  prescribed.  Only  in 
the  Junior  and  Senior  years  do  some  of  the  studies  become 
elective. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

i.  All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  Depart- 
ment of  Loyola  University  must  give  satisfactory  evidence 
of  good  moral  character. 

2.  Candidates  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the 
course  prescribed  by  the  Academies  of  Loyola  University 
will  be  admitted  without  examination. 

3.  Graduates  from  other  Academies  or  High  Schools 
will  be  admitted  without  examination,  if  they  present  evi- 
dence that  they  have  completed  the  work  equivalent  to 
that  required  by  the  course  in  the  Academies  of  the  Loy- 
ola University,  as  set  forth  in  their  catalogue. 

4.  All  other  applicants  for  admission,  who  wish  to  en- 
ter as  candidates  for  the  A.  B.  Degree,  will  be  required  to 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  following  subjects: 

Latin.— Authors :  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  four  books  ;  Ne- 
pos'  Lives  (6)  may  be  taken  in  place  of  two  books  of  Cae- 
sar;  Cicero's    Orations   against    Catiline    and   for   Archias ; 
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Cicero's  De  Senectute  and  Sallust's  Catiline  or  Jurgurthine 
War  may  be  taken  as  substitutes  for  three  of  the  above 
orations ;  Virgil,  four  books  of  the  Aeneid,  or  their  equiv- 
alent from  the  Eclogues,  Georgics,  and  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses. 

Grammar  and  Composition. — The  examination  in  Gram- 
mar and  Composition  will  require  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  whole  Latin  grammar,  together  with  such  facility  in 
writing  Latin  Prose  as  is  acquired  by  one  who  satisfac- 
torily completes  the  course  of  exercises  prescribed  by  St. 
Ignatius  Academy.  This  course  is  based  on  Arnold's  Latin 
Composition,  for  which  see  catalogue  of  St.  Ignatius  Acad- 
emy. 

Greek. — Authors :  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  four  books  or 
their  equivalent ;  Homer's  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  one  book. 

Grammar  and  Composition. — The  examination  in  Gram- 
mar will  require  a  thorough  knowledge  of  etymology,  of 
the  syntax  of  cases,  the  rules  of  concord  and  prepositions, 
the  syntax  of  the  verb.  The  theme  will  be  based  on  Xen- 
ophon,  and  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  translate  into 
Greek  simple  sentences,  wTith  special  reference  to  the  use 
of  forms,  particularly  of  the  irregular  verbs  and  the  com- 
mon rules  of  syntax. 

English. — Texts  Prescribed  for  Reading  and  Study:  Two 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  Burke's  Conciliation  with  the  Colo- 
nies or  American  Taxation ;  Irving's  Sketch  Book ;  one  es- 
say of  Macaulay;  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Goldsmith's 
Deserted  Village  ;  Tennyson's  The  Passing  of  Arthur ;  Low- 
ell's Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner. 

The  applicant  should  make  himself  familiar  with  the 
characters,  the  plot,  incidents  and  characteristic  diction  of 
each  work.     Equivalents  will  be  accepted. 

Rhetoric  and  Composition. — The  applicant  will  be  exam- 
ined on  the  principles  of  rhetoric  as  set  forth  in  Thorn- 
dike's  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  or  in  a  work  of  equal  standing. 
The  composition  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  write 
clear,  idiomatic  English.  The  subject  will  be  taken  from 
his  experience  and  observation,  or  from  the  books  he  pre- 
sents for  examination.  The  spelling  and  punctuation  must 
be  correct,  the  sentences  well  constructed.  The  writer 
must  show  some  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  words  and 
ability  to  construct  well  ordered  paragraphs. 
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Mathematics. — Algebra  to  Indeterminate  Equations  (in- 
cluded). Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  (Plane  Trigonometry 
will  be  required  in  1912.) 

History. — Greek  and  Roman  History  to  the  Fifth  Cen- 
tury A.  D. ;  History  of  the  United  States ;  Modern  History ; 
Migrations  of  Nations  to  Renaissance. 

Civics. — Macy's  Lessons  in  Civil  Government. 

5.  Students  who  have  not  taken  up  the  study  of  Latin 
or  Greek  in  the  Academy  or  High  School  are  admitted  to 
the  Collegiate  course  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science.  They  will  be  required  to  present  credits  in  one 
modern  language  and  the  natural  sciences  equivalent  to 
those  granted  in  Latin  or  Greek  or  both. 

COLLEGE  CLASSES. 

Freshman  Class. — The  object  of  this  class  is  the  cultiva- 
tion in  a  special  manner  of  literary  taste  and  style,  which  is 
to  be  effected  chiefly  by  the  study  of  the  best  poets  and 
prose  writers.  The  Greek  and  Latin  classics  are  studied 
for  this  purpose,  together  with  such  English  writers  as  are 
noted  for  the  highest  qualities  of  literary  substance  and 
form.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  study  of  poetry. 
Moreover,  in  this  class,  as  in  the  others  of  the  course,  the 
literary  work  is  supplemented  by  that  training  in  Mathe- 
matics, Science  and  History,  which  is  required  by  a  liberal 
education. 

Sophomore  Class. — The  work  of  this  year  centers  on  the 
study  of  Oratory  and  Historical  Composition.  The  nature 
and  types  of  Oratory,  principles  of  argumentation,  the  na- 
ture and  requirements  of  historical  writing,  are  thoroughly 
investigated — the  best  models,  ancient  and  modern,  form- 
ing the  subject-matter  of  study.  Thus,  while  perfecting 
literary  taste,  the  class  is  intended  to  develop  that  grasp 
and  perspective  of  structure  without  which  composition  on 
a  large  scale  is  impossible. 

Junior  Class. — The  object  of  this  class  is  to  form  the 
mind  to  habits  of  correct  reason  and  to  impart  sound  prin- 
ciple- of  philosophy.  Logic,  Rational  Philosophy — being, 
causality,  the  nature  of  matter;  the  human  soul,  its  nature, 
origin,  operation,  etc. — are  the  chief  subjects  of  study.  The 
additional   training  received   from   the  study  of  the  history 
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of  Philosophy  and  various  literary  topics  is  by  no   means 
neglected. 

Senior  Class. — The  study  of  Philosophy  is  continued  this 
year  in  courses  on  the  two  important  subjects  of  Natural 
Theology  and  Ethics.  These  courses  treating  of  the  exis- 
tence of  God,  the  origin  of  Moral  Obligation,  the  Natural 
Law,  Duties  and  Rights,  etc.,  form  the  crowning  work  of 
a  liberal  education.  Their  aim  is  to  teach  sound  princi- 
ples of  conduct,  to  give  the  students  clear  ideas  on  the  pur- 
pose and  destiny  of  man,  and  on  the  problems  of  life  and 
their  solution,  as  furnished  by  ethical  principles. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

I.  LOGIC. 

A.  Formal  Logic  or  Dialectics. 

1.  Definition.  General  idea  of  reasoning.  Logic; 
natural   and   scientific. 

2.  Elements  of  Logic. 

(a)  Material  Elements.  Acts  of  the  mind;  ideas, 
judgments,  reasoning;  their  nature,  kinds,  prop- 
erties and  external   expression. 

(b)  Formal  Element.  Inference  from  a  combina- 
tion of  judgments;  its  requisites,  external  expres- 
sion. Principles  and  laws  of  reasoning.  Forms 
of  Argumentation. 

3.  Kinds  of  Reasoning. 

(a)  Deductive.  The  Syllogism;  demonstrative,, 
probable,   sophistic.     Fallacies. 

(b)  Inductive.  Its  nature,  requisites,  use  and 
abuse. 

4.  How  to  build  an  argument.  Invention,  definition, 
division. 

5.  Method,   analytic,   synthetic.     Science. 

B.  Material  Logic  or,  Criteriology. 

1.  Truth,   its  nature,   kinds. 

2.  Logical  truth;  its  attainment;  states  of  the  mind 
with   regard  to  truth. 

3.  Certitude,    its    nature,    kinds. 

4.  Skepticism.  Kinds:  Universal,  Methodical  Doubt. 
Agnosticism,  Materialism,  Positivism,  Idealism. 
Christian    Science,    Rationalism,   Traditionalism. 

5.  Means  of  attaining  truth.  Our  cognoscitive  facul- 
ties;  senses,  external  and  internal;  intellect.  Au- 
thority. 

6.  Criteria  of  truth ;  proximate,  ultimate. 

II.  METAPHYSICS. 

A.     General   Metaphysics  or  Ontology. 

1.  Being.     Objective  Concept.     Essence. 

2.  States  of  Being.  Existence.  Possibility,  internal, 
external.      Source    of   internal    possibility. 
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3.  Transcendental    properties    of    Being:     one,    true, 
good. 

4.  Kinds   of   Being:     Substance  and   Accident. 

(a)  Notion  of  Substance. 

(b)  Nature,  Individual,   Supposite,  Person. 

5.  Notion  of  accident. 

(a)  Existence  of  accident  separate  from  sub- 
stance. 

(b)  Species  of  accidents. 

(c)  Space,  place.     Compenetration.  Multilocation. 

6.  Causes   of   Being. 

7.  Perfection  of  Being. 

(a)  Finite,   infinite. 

(b)  Contingent,    necessary. 

(c)  Time,    Eternity. 

(d)  Order,  beauty,  sublimity. 
B.     Special  Metaphysics. 

1.  Cosmology. 

(a)  Origin  of  the  World.  Materialism.  Panthe- 
ism. Creation.  Age  of  the  World.  Atheistic  and 
Theistic   Evolution.     End   of  Creation. 

(b)  Constitution  of  Bodies. 

(c)  Organic  bodies.  Life.  Degrees  and  Func- 
tions.     Senses.     Experimental   psychology. 

2.  Rational    Psychology. 

(a)  Nature  of  the  human  soul.  Union  with  body. 

(b)  Properties :     Spiritual,   immortal. 

(c)  Faculties:  1.  Cognoscitive.  Intellect.  Acts. 
Origin  of  Ideas.  2.  Appetitive.  Rational,  the 
Will.     Liberty. 

3.  Natural   Theology. 

(a)  God,  not  Nature,  nor  Power  behind  Nature, 
nor  World  soul  or  spirit,  but  a  Personal  Being 
distinct  from  the  Universe.  Pantheism,  Atheism, 
Agnosticism. 

(b)  His  existence  known  not  immediately,  nor  by 
intuition,  nor  by  an  innate  idea,  but  by  a  posterior 
demonstration. 

(c)  Essence  of  God.  Self-existence.  Necessary, 
Infinite,  Eternal,  Immutable.     Immense. 

(d)  Attributes :  Unity.  Simplicity.  Polytheism. 
Dualism.  Anthropomorphism.  Origin  of  evil, 
Physical   and   Moral. 

(e)  Knowledge  of  God. 

(f)  Will  of  God. 

(g)  Influx  into  creatures.  Creation.  Conserva- 
tion.    Concourse. 

(h)      Providence.     Distribution  of  temporal  good 
and  evil. 
III.    ETHICS  OR  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Definition.     Truths  assumed  from  Metaphysics. 
A.     General   Ethics. 

1.  Subjective  and  Objective  ultimate  end  of  Man. 

2.  Human  action.  Imputability.  Merit.  Imped- 
iments. 
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3.  Origin  of  morality  of  human  action  in  the  ab- 
stract and  in  the  concrete. 

4.  Norm  of  Human  Action. 

(a)  External  Norm.  Law,  External,  Natural, 
Positive,  divine  and  human  Obligation. 

(b)  Internal   Norm.     Conscience. 

B.     Applied   Ethics. 

1.  Rights  and  Duties.  Relation  to  others  as  in- 
dividuals. 

(a)  Duties  to  God. 

(b)  Duties  to  Self — Suicide.     Danger. 

(c)  Duties  to  Fellow-Men.     Love.    Enemies. 

1.  To  their  Souls  : 

(a)  To  their  intellect.  Lying.  Mental  Reserva- 
tion. 

(b)  To  their  Will. 

2.  To  their  body.     Self-defense. 

3.  To  their  honor.     Dueling. 

4.  To  their  property.  Right  of  private  property 
in  abstract.  Communism.  Socialism.  Single  Tax. 
Right  to  private  property  in  the  concrete. 

5.  Ways  of  acquiring  property. 

(d)  Restitution. 

2.  Society.  Relations  to  others  as  members  of 
society. 

(a)  Definition  of  Society. 

(b)  Origin  of  society  in  the  abstract.  Man  social 
by  nature.  Hobbes.  Rousseau.  In  the  concrete, 
some  human  fact. 

(c)  Kinds  of  society.  Primary:  the  family, 
state  and  church.     Secondary  Societies. 

(a)  The  family : 

1.  Marriage,  of  divine  institution;  hence  in  its 
essentials,  independent  of  civil  authority. 

2.  Properties:  Unity  and  Indissolubility;  hence 
divorce  impossible  by  human  authority. 

(b)  Civil   Society. 

1.  Origin  in  general  from  God.  Its  form  deter- 
mined by  some  human  fact. 

2.  The  family,  its  unit. 

3.  Its  proximate  and  ultimate  end. 

4.  Civil  authority  in  the  abstract  from  God; 
hence  the  absurdity  of  the  Social  Contract  of 
Rousseau ;  in  the  concrete  determined  by  some 
human  fact. 

5.  Forms  of  civil  society.  Stability.  Liberty, 
true  and  false. 

6.  Tyranny.  Usurpation.  Transmission  of  civil 
authority. 

7.  Constitution,   natural  and   written. 

8.  Minor  societies.  Right  to  existence  and  self- 
government.  Secret  societies.  Relation  to  primary 
societies. 
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0.  Functions  of  the  supreme  authority;  legislative, 
judicial,  executive;  taxation,  militia,  capital  pun- 
ishment. 

10.     Social  Order: 

(a)  Material  order.     Political  Economy. 

(b)  Moral  order.  Religion.  Union  of  State  and 
Church.  Liberty  of  Conscience.  Toleration;  dog- 
matic, personal,  civil.  Liberty  of  speech  and  of 
the  press.     Education.     Common  Schools. 

ii.     Civilization. 

(c)  International  Society. 

i.     International  Law.     Sources. 

2.  War. 

3.  Intervention. 

(d)  Religious  Society.  The     Church. 

1.  Origin.     End. 

2.  Nature.     Rights. 

3.  Relation  to  Civil  Society. 

4.  Supreme  Authority.  Independent  of  the  State. 
Investure.  Secular  Arm.  Veto  of  Secular  Rulers 
in  the  Election  of  the  Pope. 

The  number  of  periods  indicates  the  amount  of  time  given  to  a  sub- 
ject per  week.  A  period,  unless  otherwise  specified,  stands  for  fifty 
minutes. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

(Five  periods  of  60  minutes  each). 

Precepts :     A  thorough  review  of  Latin  prosody  and  versification. 

Authors — first  term :  Horace,  Ars  Poetica ;  Virgil,  Aeneid,  books 
6  and  12;  Livy,  books  1  and  21. 

Second  term:     Livy,  books  21,  22;  Horace,  Select  Odes. 

Sight  Reading:     Selections  from  Christian  Hymnology;  Livy. 

Practice — both  terms :  Bradley's  Aids  to  Writing  Latin  Prose,  Part 
1,  and  selections  from  Part  11  to  Exercise  60.  Two  themes  a  week. 
A  theme  in  imitation  of  the  prose  authors  studied  about  every  fort- 
night. 

Memory :     From  the  authors  read  in  class. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

(Five  periods  of  60  minutes  each). 

Authors — first  term:  Cicero,  Pro  Lege  Manilia  or  Pro  Milone; 
Horace,   Select   Odes  and   Epodes. 

Second  term:  Horace,  Epistles  and  Satires;  Cicero,  Pro  Ligario ; 
Tacitus,  Agricola. 

Sight  Reading:  Selections  from  the  authors  assigned  above;  Tac- 
itus, Germania  or  Annals;   Selections  from  the  Latin  Fathers. 

Practice — both  terms :  Bradley's  Aids,  selections  from  Part  2,  from 
Exercise  50  to  end  of  book.     Two  themes  a  week.     One  composition 
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every  fortnight  in  imitation  of  the  authors  studied.     Off-hand  transla- 
tion   from   English  into   Latin. 

Memory:     Select  passages  from  the  authors  read. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

(Three  Hours). 

Authors — first  term:  Cicero,  Quaestiones  Tusculanae;  Plautns,  Duo 
Captivi ;  History  of  Latin  Literature,  Mackail  (Scribner's),  for  ref- 
erence.    Essays   in  Latin,    Bradley's   Aids. 

Second  term :  Cicero,  Quaestiones  Tusculanae,  continued ;  Pliny, 
Letters ;  Juvenal,  Selections ;  Selections  from  the  Latin  Fathers. 
Essays  in  Latin. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

(Five  Periods). 

Precepts — first  term :  The  syntax  of  the  verb  repeated ;  general 
rules  of  quantity  in  connection  with  the  author;  the  Homeric  dialect, 
cf.  Kaegi-Kleist,  Nos.  209-215.  Brief  sketch  of  Greek  Epic  and  Lyric 
poetry.     Cf.  Jebb's  Classical  Greek  Poetry. 

Second  term :     The  precepts  of  the  first  term  thoroughly  repeated, 

Authors — both  terms  :  Plato,  Apology  or  Crito ;  Homer,  Odyssey ; 
selections  from  books  5  to  12.  Lyrics  selected  from  the  various  Greek 
poets — Sappho,  Simonides  of  Ceos,  Pindar  (Olympian  XII  or  selections 
from  a  longer  ode),  Meleager.     Cf.  Garvy's  Anthology. 

Sight  Reading — both  terms :  The  New  Testament  or  selections 
from  the  authors  read  in  class. 

Practice — both  terms :  A  written  theme  once  a  week,  based  on  the 
authors  studied  and  illustrating  the  syntax  of  Attic  Greek;  or  Kaegi- 
Kleist  Exercise  Book  2,  Nos.  52-66. 

Frequent   written  reviews  in  class. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

(Five  Periods). 

Authors — first  term :  Homer,  Iliad,  select  passages :  structure  of  the 
poem.  Demosthenes'  Philippics.  Analysis  of  first  or  third  Philippic 
to  be  seen  in  detail. 

Second  term:  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  with  detailed  analysis. 
Sophocles,  Antigone,  Oedipus  Tyrannus  or  Oedipus  Coloneus. 

Sight  Reading— both  terms:  The  New  Testament  or  St.  Chrysos- 
tom,   Eutropius,  or  St.  Basil. 

Practice — both  terms :  Easy  themes  built  on  sentences  in  the  text, 
once  a  week.     Frequent  written  reviews. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

(Three  Periods). 

Authors— both  terms :  Plato,  Phaedo,  analysis ;  Keep's  Stories  from 
Herodotus;    Aeschylus,    Prometheus    Bound    or   Agamemnon. 
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FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

(Five  Periods). 

Precepts:  Literary  Aesthetics;  Theory  of  the  Beautiful,  of  the 
Sublime;  Taste;  Imagination;  Theory  of  Literature;  Poetics:  Na- 
ture and  kinds  of  poetry;  elements  of  poetic  substance  and  form; 
characteristics  of  Lyric  and  Epic  Poetry.  Fiction:  Constructive 
principles  of  story-writing;  elements  of  Fiction,  viz.,  plot,  character, 
situation,  purpose;  Realism  and  Romanticism  in  Fiction;  development 
of  the  English  Novel. 

Text-book:     Coppens'  Introduction,  with  Professor's  Notes. 

Texts  for  study:  Newman's  Lecture  on  Literature  and  Essay  on 
Aristotle's  Poetics;  Selections  from  Newman,  Ruskin,  De  Quincey, 
Milton,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Tennyson,  DeVere. 

History  of  English  Literature  and  Criticism.  Anglo-Saxon,  Semi- 
Saxon,  Old  English  and  Middle  English  Periods;  The  Elizabethan 
age;  The  Transition  Period;  The  Classical  Age. 

Text-book:     Jenkins'  Handbook  of  English  Literature. 

Practice:     One  composition  a  week  on  subjects  chiefly  literary. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

(Five  Periods). 

Precepts :  Oratory :  Nature  and  types  of  oratory ;  division  of  the 
oration;  style  in  public  speaking;  methods  of  oratorical  composition; 
principles  of  argumentation. 

Text-book:     Coppens'  Art  of  Oratorical  Composition. 

History:  Principles  of  historical  composition;  ethical  requirements 
of  history;    representative   English   and   American   historians. 

Texts  for  study:  Burke's  speech  on  American  Taxation  and  Ad- 
dress to  the  Electors  of  Bristol ;  Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne,  Girard 
College  Case,  Knapp  Trial,  Commemorative  Address  on  Adams  and 
Jefferson;  Newman's  Second  Spring.  Other  speeches  of  Webster, 
Calhoun  and  Clay.     Famous  French  Orators. 

History  of  English  Literature  and  Criticism :  The  Romantic  School 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  American  Literature. 

Text-book :     Jenkins'   Handbook  of  English  Literature. 

Practice :  One  Composition  a  week.  Analysis  and  criticism  of 
speeches. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

(Four  Periods). 

Precepts:  The  Drama;  Laws  and  technique;  theory  of  the  Tragic; 
of  the  Comic. 

Texts  for  study:  Shakespeare's  Plays;  Interpretation,  critical  and 
comparative   study. 

Practice :  One  composition  a  week  or  every  fortnight.  Essays, 
critical  and  philosophical. 
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SENIOR  CLASS. 

(Four  Periods). 

Precepts :  Theory  of  expository  writing ;  the  critical  and  philosoph- 
ical essay ;  stylistic  and  structural  requirements ;  historical  develop- 
ment of  the   English   essay. 

Texts  for  study :  Essays  of  Macaulay,  Newman,  Brownson,  Arch- 
bishop Spalding,  etc.  Analysis  and  comparative  study  of  essays,  with 
the  emphasis  laid  on  substance  and  structural  organization. 

Practice:  One  composition  a  week  or  every  fortnight.  Subjects 
chiefly  critical  and  philosophical. 

Text-books :  Wentworth's  Complete  Algebra  and  Analytical  Geo- 
ometry:   Murray's   Calculus. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

(Three  Periods). 

First  term :     Algebra,  c.  22,  Choice,  etc.,  to  end  of  book. 
Second  term :     Analytical  Geometry,  four  chapters  to  Parabola  excl., 
supplementary  propositions. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

(Three  Periods). 

First  term :     Analytical  Geometry,  Parabola  to  end  of  book. 
Second  term :     Calculus. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

(Two  Periods). 

Both  terms :     Calculus  continued  and  finished. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

(Three  Periods). 

This  course  deals  with  the  causes  which  led  to  the  revolutions 
against  religious  authority  in  Germany  under  Luther  and  in  England 
under  Henry  VIII.  It  treats  of  the  social  upheavals  and  wars  which 
followed  from  the  religious  rebellions.  It  embraces  the  period  from 
the  suppression  of  the  Templars  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  Renaissance;  the  causes  of  the  Protestant  Revolution;  the  Ex- 
ile of  the  Papacy ;  the  great  Schism  of  the  West ;  the  Hundred  Years' 
War ;   the  Ottoman  Empire ;  the  Inquisition,  universities,  guilds. 

The  age  of  Charles  V;  the  Protestant  Revolution;  Catholic  Revival; 
wars  of  the  Protestant  Revolution;  the  Huguenots;  Thirty  Years' 
War. 

Spain  and  England;  Spain  in  the  New  World;  the  Puritans;  Age 
of  Louis  XIV. 

Both  terms :     Guggenberger,  History  of  the  Christian  Era.  Vol.  2. 
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SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

(Three  Periods). 

This  course  deals  with  the  social  and  political  revolutions  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  It  gives  the  long  struggle  of  the 
people  for  greater  rights  and  liberties.  It  begins  with  the  Hanovarian 
succession  in  England  and  ends  with  a  brief  account  of  contemporary 
history. 

The  Hanovarian  Succession  in  England;  the  beginning  of  Russia; 
Wars  of  the  Austrian  Succession ;  Colonies  of  North  America ;  Seven 
Years'  War;  Division  of  Poland. 

Causes  of  the  Political  and  Social  Revolutions  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  American  War  of  Independence ;  French  Revolution ;  Era  of 
Napoleon ;   Catholic  Emancipation  in  England. 

Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century;  Crimean  War; 
Italy ;  Franco-German  War ;  Civil  War  in  the  United  States ;  great 
powers  to-day;   Church  and  State. 

Both  terms :     Guggenberger,  History  of  the  Christian  Era,  Vol.  3. 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  CLASSES. 

(One  Period). 

Both  terms :     Turner's  History  of  Philosophy. 

History  of  Philosophy  embraces  the  historical  development  and  sci- 
entific correlation  of  philosophical  systems,  with  such  additional  in- 
formation, biographical  and  otherwise,  as  may  be  needful  for  the  fuller 
understanding  of  the  subject.  One  lecture  is  delivered  weekly,  the 
students  being  required  to  furnish  written  dissertations  upon  the  mat- 
ter treated. 

Ancient  Philosophy.  The  Vedas.  Theories  of  Egypt  and  Asia.  The 
Ionic  School.  The  Pythagoreans.  The  Sophists.  The  Socratic  School. 
The  Epicureans.  The  Stoics.  The  Sceptics.  The  Syncretists  and 
Roman  Philosophy.  Jewish-Alexandrian  Philosophy.  Neo-Pythagor- 
eanism.  Neo-Platonism.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church.  The  Gnostics. 
The  Schoolmen.  The  Mystics.  The  Revival  of  Platonism,  of  Aris- 
totelianism.     Arabian  and  Jewish  Philosophy. 

Modern  Philosophy.  Descartes  and  his  followers :  Malebranche, 
Spinoza,  Bayle,  Locke,  Hume,  the  Encyclopaedists.  Leibnitz,  Wolf, 
Berkley,  Rousseau.  The  Scottish  School.  The  Transcendentalists, 
Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  Schelling,  and  their  Schools  of  thought.  Posi- 
tivism, Modern  Evolution  Theories.  The  Neo-Scholastics.  Thomis- 
tic   Philosophy. 

ASTRONOMY. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

(Two  Periods). 

Young's  Astronomy — historical,  descriptive  and  practical.  Lectures 
and  recitations.  For  reference,  Clerk's  History  of  Astronomy,  New- 
comb's  "The   Stars,"   Lockyer,  Langley. 
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GEOLOGY. 

General  Course  in  structural,  dynamic  and  historical  geology.  Study 
of  the  geology  of  Illinois.  Field  work.  Petrology  and  Mineralogy. 
The  college  possesses  a  collection  of  the  more  important  minerals  and 
rocks ;  in  addition  to  this  the  students  have  access  to  the  Field  mu- 
seum. Lectures,  recitations  and  written  exercises.  For  reference  Dana 
and  Le   Conte. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

A  course  in  which  the  student  will  be  taught  the  main  facts  of  Phy- 
siology, together  with  a  general  survey,  gross  and  microscopic,  of  the 
mammalian  organs  and  the  fundamental  mammalian  tissues.  Lectures, 
recitations,  demonstrations  and  laboratory  work.  Specially  adapted  for 
those  desiring  to  teach  elementary  Physiology  in  academies  or  high 
schools. 

BIOLOGY. 

Animal  Biology ;  an  elementary  study  of  animal  forms ;  morpholog- 
ical inter-relations;  unicellular  organisms;  multicellular  organisms; 
generally  accepted  theories  of  the  genesis  of  life.  Lectures,  recitations 
and  laboratory  work. 

COMBINED  COURSE. 

A  combined  course  in  which  will  be  taught  the  main  facts  of  biolo- 
gy, in  shortened  form,  together  writh  the  work  of  the  course  in  Physi- 
ology, special  stress  being  laid  on  the  latter.  This  course  is  recom- 
mended to  the  student  who  wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  animal 
body  regarded  as  a  chemophysical  mechanism,  but  who  does  not  con- 
template teaching. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

General  Principles  of  Law :  Municipal  Law ;  civil  rights,  contracts, 
real  estate,  criminal  law.  International  law;  its  nature  and  authority; 
War  and  Peace,  Rights  and  Duties  of  Belligerents;  Rights  and  Duties 
of  Neutrals. 

General  Principles  of  Government :  State  Governments.  Constitu- 
tion. Their  nature,  object,  establishment.  Departments;  legislative, 
executive,  judicial.  The  National  Government:  Origin,  nature,  and 
growth.     Its  Function;  the  legislative,  the  judiciary,  the  executive. 

CHEMISTRY. 

General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Course  I. — Prerequisite  High  School 
credits  in  Chemistry  from  an  accredited  High   School  or  Academy. 

The  laboratory  work  aims  at  familiarizing  the  student  with  the  more 
common  elements,  and  their  compounds.  Moreover,  it  supplies  the 
necessary  empirical  basis  for  understanding  the  laws  and  theories  of 
Chemistry  as  explained  in  the  lectures.  Again,  the  powers  of  accur- 
ate observation  are  stimulated,  and  logical  deduction,  based  on  obser- 
vation, inculcated. 
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Laboratory  notes  are  handed  in  every  Monday  for  inspection  and 
correction. 

Text — Alexander  Smith :     General  Chemistry  for  Colleges. 

Laboratory  Manual — Smith  &  Hale,  Laboratory  Outline  of  General 
Chemistry. 

Qualitative  Analysis.  Course  II. — This  course  aims  at  giving  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  analytical  reactions  necessary  for  recognizing 
the  common  metals  and  acid  radicals. 

After  a  review  of  the  theory  of  dissociation  and  mass  action  as 
fundamental  principles  of  analytical  procedure,  balancing  of  equation 
for  oxidation  and  reduction  and  methods  of  analysis  are  discussed. 

Each  student  is  required  to  systematize  the  Group  manipulation 
from  the  manipulations  of  the  individual  metals.  Refined  inorganic 
tests  for  metals  and  acid  radicals  are  included  in  the  course. 

A  number  of  the  "Unknowns"  are  analyzed  and  reported  on.  These 
returns  together  with  repetitions  and  written  examinations  at  the  end 
of  the  semester  are  required  for  full  credits. 

Text — Otis  C.  Johnson :     Analytic  Equations. 

Reference — Prescott's  Johnsop. 

Quantative  Analysis.  Course  III. — In  the  lecture  course  the  funda- 
mental theories  of  analytical  chemistry  and  the  best  methods 
of  volumetric  and  gravimetric  analysis  are  studied.  Such  arith- 
metrical  processes  as  are  applied  to  chemical  calculations  are 
taught.  In  the  laboratory  a  carefully  selected  series  of  deter- 
mination must  be  successfully  completed  by  each  student  and  re- 
ported on.  The  laboratory  course  aims  to  aid  the  student,  acquire  ma- 
nipulative skill  so  that  he  will  be  able  subsequently,  with  the  help  of 
a  standard  reference  work  on  analysis,  to  become  proficient  in  any 
line  of  quantitative  analysis,  to  which  he  may  wish  to  apply  himself. 

Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.  Course  IV. — The  course  consists  of 
lectures  and  laboratory  work.  In  the  lectures  the  principal  series  of 
carbon  compounds  and  their  derivatives  are  thoroughly  studied.  The 
theories  that  are  of  special  aid  to  organic  chemistry  are  discussed. 
Some  attention  is  given  to  the  organic  chemistry  of  vital  processes,  so 
that  the  course  will  prove  of  interest  to  the  general  student  and  at  the 
same  time  practical  for  those  preparing  for  professions. 

The  laboratory  course  aims  at  familiarizing  the  student  with  the 
qualitative  and  quantative  methods  for  determining  the  principal  con- 
stituent of  an  organic  compound  as  well  as  the  various  kinds  of  or- 
ganic reactions,  such  as  oxidatic  reduction,  saponification,  esterification, 
and  substitution.  The  actual  yield  obtained  in  the  experiment  is  de- 
termined and  compared  with  the  theoretical  one. 

Text — F.   J.    Moore :     Outlines   of   Organic   Chemistry. 

Laboratory  Manual — Gutterman :  Practical  Methods  of  Organic 
Chemistry.     J.  B.  Cohen :    Practical  Organic  Chemistry. 
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PHYSICS. 

A  continuation  of  the  High  School  Course  involving  a  more  ex- 
tended development  of  the  principles  of  Physics,  the  derivation  and 
interpretation  of  formulas,  and  their  application  to  physical  problems. 

(a)  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat. — A  course  of  advanced  laboratory 
work  involving  the  determination  of  vapor  pressures  and  densities, 
coefficients  of  friction  of  gases  and  liquids,  molecular  electrical  con- 
ductivities, freezing  and  boiling  points,  latent  and  specific  heats,  etc. 

(b)  Light — A  course  of  advanced  laboratory  work  in  light,  con- 
sisting of  accurate  measurements  in  diffraction,  dispersion,  interference 
and  polarization. 

(c)  The  Theory  and  Use  of  Alternating  Currents.  A  discussion  of 
stationary  and  moving  currents,  including  transformers,  transmission, 
various  types  of  dynamos  and  motors,  determination  of  energy  factors, 
construction  and  use  of  special  alternating  current  apparatus. 

Both  Semesters,  Lectures  and  Recitations  three  periods  a  week;, 
laboratory,  two  periods  a  week. 

Prerequisite :  Plane  Trigonometry,  Elementary  Algebra,  Geometry, 
High  School  Physics. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

(Two  Periods). 

The  Church  as  a  Means  of  Salvation;  The  Last  Things;  The  Chris- 
tian's Duties  Towards  God,  etc.,  Wilmer's,  pp.  379  to  493,  the  part 
from  p.  399  to  p.  422  excl.,  being  omitted. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

(Two  Periods). 

Grace;  The  Sacraments,  etc.,  Wilmer's,  pp.  279  to  379. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

(Two  Periods). 

The  Creation  of  the  World ;  the  various  grades  of  Creation,  etc., 
Wilmer's,  pp.  200  to  279;  Christianity  a  Revealed  Religion,  etc.,  pp. 
1  to  77. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

(Two  Periods). 

The  basis  of  Morality;  Law  as  the  Objective  Norm  of  Human  Ac- 
tions, etc.,  Wilmer's,  pp.  399  to  421 ;  the  Constitution  of  the  Church, 
etc.,  Wilmer's,  pp.  77  to  200. 
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PEDAGOGY. 

As  there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  graduates  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession,  a  course  in  pedagogy  has  been  opened, 
which  prepares  the  graduate  to  teach  in  high  schools  and  normal 
schools,  and  to  be  principal  of  a  four  years'  course  high  school. 

Course  I.  The  History  of  Education.  Three  hours  a  week,  one 
term.     Text-book :     Monroe. 

A  Survey  of  Greek  and  Roman  Education :  Plato's  Republic,  Aris- 
totle's Politics,  and  Quintilian's  Education  of  an  Orator.  Education 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Drane's  Christian  Schools  and  Scholars,  and 
Montalembert's  Monks  of  the  West.  The  Jesuit  System  of  Education. 
Hughes  and  Schwickerath.  La  Salle,  Quick,  Montaigne,  Locke,  Rous- 
seau,  Froebel,  Herbart.     Present  national   school  system. 

Course  2.  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching.  Three  hours  a  week,  one 
term. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  assigned  reading,  informal  discus- 
sion and  practice.  It  embraces  school  equipment,  organization  and 
management.  The  student  will  be  enabled  to  make  a  thorough  study 
of  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  city,  the  High  Schools  and 
Normal  Schools. 

Course  3.  Physiological  psychology.  Five  hours  a  week,  one-half 
term. 

This  is  a  course  in  applied  psychology  and  is  intended  to  supplement 
the  course  of  rational  psychology. 

Definitions,  Methods.  Organs  and  their  functions.  Cell  Tissues, 
Nerves,  Spinal  Cord,  Brain.  Mechanical  theory  of  nervous  action,  Ex- 
citation,  Inhibition  and   Conduction. 

Correlation  of  Sensation  and  Motion.  Automatic,  reflex  and  volun- 
tary movements.  Cerebral  Localization.  Speech  and  theories  of 
the  speech  center,  psychological  explanation  of  its  problems. 

Stimulus,  Genesis  of  Sensation,  Composition  of  the  Sense  Percept 
(idea) — Basis  in  sensation  of  the  time  and  space  concept.  Errors  in 
special  perception,  in  visual  perception  generally;  monocular  and  bi- 
nocular vision. 

Measurement  of  sensation  intensity,  Weber's,  Fechner's,  Merkel's 
Law.  Time  reactions  for  sensation,  volition,  thought.  Influence  of  at- 
tention, fatigue,  rhythm. 

Feeling  and  Emotion.     Apperception,  Attention,  Association. 

References:  Wundt,  Human  and  Animal  Psychology;  Grundziige- 
der,  Physiologischen  Psychologic,  James,  Psychology;  Ladd,  Outlines 
of  Physiological  Psychology;  Scripture,  the  New  Psychology;  Mayer, 
Psychology;  Tichener,  Experimental  Psychology;  Sandford,  Experi- 
mental Psychology. 
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Schedule  of  Class  Periods 

Freshman   Sophomore  Junior       Senior 

Year  Year  Year          Year 

Philosophy    8  5 

Latin    5  5  3E 

Greek    5  5  3E 

English    5  5  4                  4 

History     3  3  ie                ie 

Mathematics     3  3  2E 

Chemistry     5 

Physics    5  4E 

Elocution    1  1 

Religion     2  2  2                  2 

Electives    (See  Below) 

1.  Value  of  Periods:  Latin,  60  minutes;  Religion,  30  minutes; 
all  other  branches,  50  minutes. 

2.  Electives :  In  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  a  choice  must 
be  made  between  Mathematics  or  History.  Eight  hours  a  week  in  the 
Junior  and  eleven  hours  a  week  in  the  Senior  year  must  be  devoted 
to  electives.  These  include,  besides  the  branches  marked  with  an  "E" 
in  the  list  above,  the  following :  German,  French,  Political  Economy, 
Pedagogy,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Public  Speaking, 
Descriptive  Geometry,  etc. 

CONFERRING  OF  DEGREES. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS  WAS  CON- 
FERRED  UPON 

JOSEPH  D.  McNULTY,  A.  B. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  WAS  CON- 
FERRED UPON 

RICHARD  C.  BYRNE, 
FRANCIS  H.  CAREY, 
PHILIP  H.  CARLIN, 
T.  ELMER  DUNN, 
L.  FREDERICK  HAPPEL, 
JOSEPH  O.  KARABASZ, 
FRANCIS  F.  LANG, 
JOHN  D.  LYONS, 
JAMES  H.  O'NEILL, 
JAMES  J.  PICKETT, 
LOUIS  C.  H.  ROCKETT, 
JOSEPH  F.  RYAN, 
FREDERICK  L.  SCHMITT, 
ELMER  J.  SPIEGEL, 
JAMES  P.  TORMEY, 
THADDEUS  C  ZAMIARA. 
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THE  ALUMNI  MEDAL 

For  the  Highest  Honors  of  the  Class  of  191 1   was  merited  by 
JOSEPH  O.  KARABASZ. 

tsj^4-  ;«  at^;*-  LThaddeus  C.  Zamiara 

Next  in  Merit 1  James  H.  O'Neill. 

Donor  of  Medal :     S.  I.  C.  Alumni  Association. 

THE     JOHN     NAGHTEN     DEBATE     MEDAL    WAS 
MERITED   BY 

WILLIAM  B.  O'BRIEN. 

Next  in   Merit  -S  jAMES  FitzGERALD, 

J\ext  in  Merit -j  Thomas  j   O'Brien. 

THE  HON.  CARTER  H.  HARRISON  ORATORICAL 
MEDAL  WAS  MERITED  BY 

WILLIAM  B.  O'BRIEN. 

James  Fitzgerald, 


Next  in  Merit j  V 


Aaron  Calnon. 


THE  JOSEPH   MAGEE  ELOCUTION   MEDAL  WAS 
MERITED  BY 

JAMES  FITZGERALD. 

VT  _,  .     ,,    ..  S  William  G.  Dooley, 

Next  in  Merit j  Edward  J.  Dunlavy. 

THE  DUMBACH  CHEMISTRY  MEDAL  WAS 
MERITED  BY 

ROBERT  J.   GARLAND. 

kt—j.  •     m-    -j.  S  Richard  S.  Zalewski, 

Next  in  Merit j  Edward  V.  Walsh. 

Donor  of  Medal :    Mr.  Andrew  Maguire. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

HONORS   FOR   YEARLY   AVERAGE  IN  THE   COL- 
LECTIVE BRANCHES  OF  THE  CLASS. 

The  Dr.  John  B.  Murphy  Gold  Medal  of  Excellence. 

LEO  A.  RYAN,  96.5- 
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FIRST  HONORS. 

Edward  D.  Loughry,  95.1.  Windthorst  J.  Berghoff,  92. 

Jeremiah  P.  Holly,  94.  John  J.  Hayes,  90. 

SECOND  HONORS. 

Jacob  J.  Balke,  88.  Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  87. 

J.  Edward  Twomey,  86. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

HONORS  FOR  YEARLY  AVERAGE  IN  THE  COL- 
LECTIVE BRANCHES  OF  THE  CLASS. 

The  Hon.  John  Gibbons   Medal  of  Excellence. 

James  Fitzgerald,  90. 

SECOND  HONORS. 

Richard  Zalewski,  89.  Edward  V.  Walsh,  88. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

HONORS  FOR  YEARLY  AVERAGE  IN  THE  COL- 
LECTIVE BRANCHES  OF  THE  CLASS. 

The  Hon.  Richard  W.  Clifford  Gold  Medal  of  Excellence. 
ROBERT  J.   GARLAND. 

FIRST  HONORS. 

John  Noonan,  92.  Joseph  Abel,  90. 

SECOND   HONORS. 

William  Dooley,  88.  John  Burke,  87. 

Sylvester  Holden,  87.  Arthur  Terlecki,  85. 
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REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Byrne,  Richard   C Chicago,  111. 

Carey,  Frank  H West  Chicago,  111. 

Carlin,  Philip  J Chicago,  111. 

Dunn,    T.    Elmer Chicago,  111. 

Happel,  L.  Frederic Chicago,  111. 

Karabasz,  Joseph  O Lemont,  111. 

Lyons,  John  D Chicago,  111. 

O'Neill,  James   H Chicago,  111. 

Pickett,  James    Pullman,  111. 

Ryan,  Joseph    F Chicago,  111. 

Schmitt,  Frederic  L Chicago,  111. 

Spiegel,  Elmer  J . .  Chicago,  111. 

Tormey,  James  P Chicago,  111. 

Zamiara,  Thaddeus   C Chicago,  111. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Balke,   Jacob  J Chicago,  111. 

Berghoff,   Windthorst Chicago,  111. 

Donahue,  Leo  L Chicago,  111. 

Foley,   Leo  F Chicago,  111. 

Hayes,   John   J Chicago,  111. 

Higgins,  William  J Scranton,  Pa. 

Holley,  Jeremiah   P Chicago,  111. 

Igoe,   J.    Francis Chicago,  111. 

Klien,   John   B Chicago,  111. 

Lemer,  John   L Chicago,  111. 

Mulhern,   Edward  T Chicago,  111. 

O'Brien,  Thomas  J Chicago,  111. 

O'Brien,  William  B Chicago,  111. 

Reeve,  J.   Fred Chicago,  111. 

Ryan,  Leo  A River  Forest,  111. 

Twomey,  J.  Edward Chicago,  111. 

Zuchola,  Francis  C Chicago,  111. 

SOPHOMORE. 

Elliot,  Joseph  P Chicago,  111. 

Fitzgerald,   James    Chicago,  111. 

Healy,   Earl   B Chicago,  111. 

Lies,    Mark   A Riverside,  111. 

MooRHEAD,  Louis  D Chicago,  111. 

O'Donnell,  Richard   Chicago,  111. 

Saigh,  Nicholas  Chicago,  111. 

Somers,    Walter    E Chicago,  111. 

Streysman,    Francis    E Chicago,  111. 

Walsh,    Edward    P Chicago,  111. 

Zahringer,  George    Chicago,  111. 

Zalewski,   Richard  S Chicago,  111. 
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FRESHMAN. 

Aijel,  Joseph  A..    Chicago,  111. 

Bellock,    Raymond   F Chicago,  111. 

Brundage,  Howard  A Chicago,  111. 

Burke.  John   P Chicago,  111. 

Clennon,  Thomas  C.  A Chicago,  111. 

Colnon,    John    A Chicago,  111. 

Donigan,    James    K Chicago,  111. 

Dooley,  William  G Chicago,  111. 

Dunlavy,   Edward   J Chicago,  111. 

Garland,   Robert   E Chicago,  111. 

Graham,  Robert  E.,  Jr Chicago,  111. 

Hart,    T.    Francis Chicago,  111. 

H  olden,   Sylvester   E Chicago,  111. 

Madden,  William  F Chicago,  111. 

Major,    James    A Pullman,  111. 

McDonough,   Chas.   L Chicago,  111. 

Moloney,   John    F Chicago,  111. 

Nicely,   George   M Chicago,  111. 

Noonan,  John  A Chicago,  111. 

Terlecki,  Arthur  F Chicago,  111. 

Walsh,   J.   Joseph Chicago,  111. 

SPECIAL. 

Baker,   Andrew    P Dyer,  Ind. 

Devitt,   George   P Chicago,  111. 

Eifler,  Henry   Chicago,  111. 

Loughry,  Edward   D Chicago,  111. 

McCarthy,  Clement  I Chicago,  111. 
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